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'ABSTRACT . 

^ ^ ' * The stated purpose of this pap^r is to summarize 
findings from survey data which tap approximately 30 of the so-called 
"poverty traits." The data were collected in 1970-71 from both 
ffl'etropolit'an and nonmetropolitan families, varying in income and 
ethnic background, and. living in widely different parts of the U.S. 
Twenty-nine poverty traits searched for are presented under four 
headings: (1) relationship of subc^ilture to larger society; (2) * 
nature of local slum community; (3) nature of family; and (4) 
attitudes, values; and character . of .the individual. It is stated that 
in order, to summarize^ a rather' larg^, amount of data, the paper 
focuses.on significant differences which were found between 
economically poof and nonpoor familieb in e'ach of the six 
ethnic/residence categories. It was found that significant 
differences between poor and nonpobr in the two Spanish-speaking 
groups existed on considerably fewer traits than in the case of black 
or white respondent groups. Significant differences between poor and 
nonmetropolitan whites were found on a smaller number of 11 traits 
amonjg both the nonmetropolitan bracks and the metropolitan whites 
studied. (Author/JM) r _ ' 
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THE POOR VS. THE NON-POOR: 
AN ETHNIC AND METROPOLITAN -NONMETROPOLITAN COMPARISON 



The purpose of this paper is to summarize findings from survey data which 
tap approximately thirty. of the so-called "poverty traits" identified by Oscar 
Lewis^ The data were collected in 1970-71 from both metropolitan and nonmetro- 
politan families, varying in ethnic background and living in widely different 
parts of the U.S. * * 

/ "HOW DIFFERENT ARE t^HE POOR^?": AN UNANSWERED QUESTION 

After intensively studying impoverished families in Mexico and Puerto 
Rico, Oscar Lewis identified about sixty characteristics compris.ing what he 
termed the "culture of poverty." Among social scientists, the culture of pover 
ty notion has subsequently given rise to^much controversy (see, for. example, th 
extended discussion by Valentine £l • in Current Anthropology , 1969:181-201) • 
Leaving aside questions concerning the^' appropriateness of Lev/is* cultural (sub- 
cultural) conceptualization, the poverty characteristics listed by Lewis have 
not been sufficiently evaluated. As Irelan^et alT"Cl969 :A05) ob^l-ve, "the 
phrase 'culture of poverty* lias become cui^rent before the reality of its refer- 
ent has been established." Despite Alan Winter's (1971:18) judgment that "the 
final status of Lewis' hypothesized list and a more definitive description of 
the life-ways of the poor await further research," there have been few attempts 
to empirically examine Lewis' alleged poverty traits. Large scale systematic 
surveys focussing on those at the bottom of the stratification system, which 
'Rossi aiid Blum advocated in 1968, remain difficult to locate. 

The question "How different are the poor?" 4s far from purely academic. 
As Miller and Roby (1970:168) have noted, "because o'f the importance of styles 
of life in affecting social honor and public policy, social science becomes par 
ticularly political.^ Its mode of interpretation has strong reverberations. Yet 
the knowledge from which descriptions and interpretations are made is limited 
and controversial..." 

This paper summarizes findings from an inter-state study of disadvantaged 

\ 

families. The study^ included a number of measures of characteristics judged to 



be relevant to Lewis' alieged poverty trnlt^. Families representing six differ 
ent ethnic/residence population types are considered in this paper, m order to 
sutnmarize a rather large amount of data, the paper focuses on significant dif- 
ferences which were found between economically poor and non -poor-, families in 
each of the six- ethnic/^residence categories. 

SOURCE OF DATA 

The source of data is a study titled "Factors Affecting Patterns of Living 
Among Disadvantaged Families" (Project NC-90, Cooperative State Research Ser- 
vice, U.S.D.A.). An interdisciplinary research group, of which the author was 
a member, designed and carried out the study. In addition to securing basic^"^ 
-demographic Information, the extensive interview schedule developed^by this ■ 
group tapped three main content areas-family resource procurement and expendi- 
ture, family social structure' and social participation, and homemaker's value- 
orientations regarding education and employment. 

Data-gathering took place in 1970->1. Using a common interview schedule, 
interviews were conducted by trained female interviewers with the main female""^" 
homemaker of families residing in the sample areas selected by researchers in 
each of the thirteen states participating in the study. Sample areas consisted, 
of poverty tracts in metropolitan areas and of low income counties or. other 
civil subdivisions in nonmetropolitan areas. An additional consideration in se- 
lection- of sample areas w^as the representation of different ethnic g;roups. Witi. 
In sample areas, families selected to be interviewed were required to have a 
female homemaker under the age of 65 mainly responsible for the household and 
at least one child under 18 currently living in the home. Appi;oximately 200 
interviews yere completed in each participating state. i 

>c r 

NATURE OF RESPONDENT GROUPS CONSIDERED IN THIS ANALYSIS 
Data presented in this paper were obtained from families /representing the 
following six ethnic/residence population types; 1) metropolitan white; 2) non- 
metropolitan white; 3) metropolitan black; 4) nonmetropolitan black; 5) metro- 
politan Spanish-spe^kjLrii;; 6) nonmetropolitan S?r...::>h-spoaking.' 

'"-^"'JPoT'tt:-:r. ^hicc sample was drawn from luv-niLine waros of Superior, 
Wisconsin (pnrt of the Supcrior-u.. j..t:h ZASk) . because no census tract informa- 
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tion was avail^ible on a ward basis to selext wards with a high proportion of 
disadvantaged familiesv Housing Census information by ward was compared with 
data from the cit^ assessor's office. The families interviewed resided in 
eight wards in which one-third or more of the housing units were classified as 
deteriorating and dilapidated, plus three public low-income housing areas. 
These residential areas bordered the lake front, where ore and gra.in docks are 
prominent; railroad y.ards; and the downtown, area of Superior. , 

the nonmetropolitao white , sample was drawn frx)m low-income minor civil 
divisions in Vermont. Fifteen minor civil divisions or "towns" in which 3A7o 
or more of the families had less than $3000 income (1959) were randomly se- 
lected, and interviews were conducted with eligible families within these 
"towns." Only 17% of the families interviey^ed lived on farms; the remaining 
837o lived in small villages or in the open country and were not engaged in 
farming. * ' . 

Both of the black respondent groups resided in Texas. The metropolitan 
black sample'was drawn from the. Steward irr'^the downtown section of Houston, 
which encompasses two poverty tracts." A low-income apartment complex and a few 
single family dwellings are found in this ward, but the dominant feature is 
cramped row" housing extending in several directions. 

The nonmetropoli tan black sample was drawn from a town of A900 and two 

nearby rural villages in a low-income county in East Texas. The county has a 

higher proportion of blacks and a substantially lower median income ^than the 

♦ 

state of Texas generally and was purposely selected for these reasons. The 
town and villages in which interviewing was conducted are located approximately 
sixty miles from the nearest metropolitan center. Lumber and poultry-processing 
plants are the m^.jor industries in the area. 

The metropolitan Spanish-speaking sample resided in ppverty Ji.racts of East 
Chicago, Indiana (part of the Gary-Hammond-East Chicago SMSA) * Persons of both 
Mexican-American and Puerto Rican background are represented in this group. 

The nonmetropolitan Spanish-speaking sample consists of migrant labor 

families, interviewed while they were employed at twelve state-owned labor camps 

in the vicinity of Davis, California. Such camps .yearly house about one-fifth 

of * the agricultural workers arid families 'in California, thus representing a 

♦ 

large low-income population for potential study. ^ In addition, access to state- 



owned camps is considerably easier than access to camps owned ii^d operated by 
the farmers themselves. Families who were interviewed identified themselves 
as both Mexican-Americans and Mexican nationals, but their coiranon migrant status 
.is viewed as the more socially meaningful for the variables investigated' here. 

All families interviewed met) the criteria of^having 1) a female homemaker 
under the age of 65 and 2) at least one child in the household under the age 
of 18. However, the six respondent groups described above were not selected 
by uniform sjimpUng-methods .' Procedures for a standard' area sample were fol- 
lowed for the two white groups. The metropolitan Spanish-speaking group was. 
obtained from an area sample of East Chicago poverty tracts which also'yielded 
black and white families; thus, this group is' ^ot as representative of Spanish- 
speaking families as it would have been if only Spnnish-speaking neighborhoods 
had been sampled. Finally, the two black respondent groups and the. nonmetro- 
politan Spanish-speaking group (migrants) all constitute purposive samples. 

It should also be noted that all respondent groups were drawn from geo- 
graphic units identified as generally low-income or similarly disadvantaged. 
Altliough individual families within these units might vary in economic re- 
sources, "non-poor'' as well as poor shared disadvantages assoc iated with living 
in poverty census tracts or low-income nonmetropolitan areas. 
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Identification of Families* Income Adequacy (the independent variable) 

An income index score for each family was derived by dividing the family's 
total disposable income for the past year by an approp^riate poverty threshold."^ 
Families were classified as poor if total family income was less than the govern- 
ment-designated poverty threshc Id for a family of that composition and place of 
residence in the year the data were collected, i.e. index score below 100. An 
index score below 100 means that a family is in rather dire circumstances; re- 
gardless of how much below 100 it is. Families termed "non-poor" are those 
having an income index score of 150 or more. It is recognized that thj^e may 
well be othe^ meaningful dimensions besides income which would yield a differ- 
ent^ categorization of poor and non-poor families.^ 

For the purposes of this paper, families with income index scores of 100 
to 1*49 aif§ excluded in order to more clearly isolate and describe fami- 
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lies which are poor and non-poor in Lorms of an income Inclcx . Unfortunately, 
exclusion of these families markedly reduced the number of non-poor families 
among the two Spanish-speaking groups. Resulting N's for poor and non-poor 
in the .§ix respondent groups are shown in Table !♦ 

Selection of Poverty Trait Indicators (the dependent variables) 

Table 2 shows the indicators which were investigated for specified poverty 
traits. These indicators were judged by the researcher to be relevant to spe- 
cified traits. For some traits-^such as unemployment, low level of education, 
crowding--the connection between indicator and trait is obvious. In other 
cases, such as "constant struggle fot suryival," the trait could be measured by 
various indicators, and the particular indicator was judged to be one reasonable 
pleasure of the trait. Because determining appropriate indicators for traits re- 
lating to the family and the individual is considerably more difficult than it 
is for traits relating to the slum community and linkage qf poverty culture to 
the larger society, indicators selected jfdr f amMy uind individual traits re- 
quire further comment. 
A. Indicators of Family Traits 

It is not clear what Lewis means by " trend toward female- or iiother-centered 
families." *Thus, the indicator selected is simply the percentage of families in 

which the homcmaker identified herself as family head. It is also difficult to 
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interpret the meaning of " predominance of the nuclear family." Again, a simple 
measure is used here: the percentage of families of nuclear type--i.e. families 
that consist of husband, Kife, and their immediate children. 

According to Oscar Lewis, among families sharing the culture of poverty, 
there is much verbal emphasis on the importance ot family solidarity, but the 
latter is in fact an ideal rarely achieved. An indicator oMCami IS' cohesive- 
ness was available in the form of an index based on the hon)(?ftdcer * s report of 
the frequency of the family^s joint participation in various activities. Such 
a measure undoubtedly suffers from a social desirability bias in response. The 
majority -of both .ppor and nonp.oor families were classified /as having medium or 
high cohesiveness by this index. Thus, percehtage of .poor' and non-poor famines 
demonstrating high cohesiveness was compared, with. poor /families expected to 
demonstrate high cohesiveness less frequeafej^ / 



•.Another family-related poverty trait ifj supposedly the "absence of child- 
hood as a specially prolonged and protected stage la the life cycle/'* An- in- ' 
direct measure' of this trait is the homemaker's attitude toward a child's quit- 
ting scliool and helping out for a while if the family needs more money, A 
parent who agrees. that a child ''should" do this would seem to have low concern 
about prolonging for the child the relatively responsibility-free status of 
student, ' — 

Lev7is also maintains that part' of the culture of poverty is a "strong pre- 
disposition to authoritarianiffem" within the context of t'he family. Assuming that 
this authoritarianism includes an emphasis on parental dominance and correspond- 
ing behavioY compliance on the part of children, a series of five items was used 
to investigate such an *|)rientation toward the parent-child' relationship, 

B, Indicators c^f Individual Attit.ude Traits 

All indicators used to measure attitudevS of the individual are Likert-typc 
statements with which the homemaker expressed degree of agreement/disagreement. 
Some of the statements, such as the indicator ^or martyr complex among women, were 
judged to be related to the alleged trait on the basis of face validity. The re- 
search findings of Cohen and Hodges (1963) are cited in support o£ the following 
indicators: ^* 

(1) Re existing institutions.,.: "When a child has problems there is no use 
getting in touch with the school because they aren't really interested." Cohen 
and Hodges (1963:323) report .that ''iL^'s, more than members of any other stratum, 
are cynical and distrustful. ,," ^ The indicator reflects this feeling as it is 
directed toward one aspect of the existing power structure, 

(2) Re helplessness: "It makes no difference which job you take because 
you are Likely to get laid off anyway." Cohen and Hodges (1963:322) report that 
LL's are convinced that "in all probability ,.. things will turn out badly as ^ they 
generally have in the past," The indicator conveys a sense of helplessness ^^ spe- 
cifically related to employment opportunity, stemming from this conviction. v 

(3) Re resignation and fatalism: "Some people Just cannot finish high 
school so why try"; *'F.ew people really look forward to their work," .There is 
no question that feelings of helplessnes^, resignation and fatalism are closely 
related. While the indicator of helplessness (above) conveys frustration, this 
feeling does not have the degree of finality which resignation and fatalism have. 
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The two sindicaf ors .of resignnti'on and fatalism convey a sense of being resigned 
^to'^the inevitable', for which no particular external force can be blamed. 

(4) Re dependence: ."In getting a job it is not what you know but who you 
know/' Cohen and Hodges report that LL*s frequently view "friends or connections" 
as" essential to octjnomic and occupational success. The indicator conveys a be- 
lief in the imporj:i3ac_e of, and hence dependence on, such connections. 

(5) Re V^werlessnesS ; "The most important thing about getting a job is 
being at the right place at the right time." The feelings of powerlessness and 
dependence are difficult to separate. Dependence is interpreted here as specif- 
ic, i.e. tied to another individual or set of individuals, while powerlessness 
^ seen as more diffuse. Cohen and Hodges note the frequent alluding by LL' per- 
sons to, the role^of "luck or chance" in their lives. The indicator reflects 

the feeling^that one's destiny is controlled by impersonal forces., 

(6) Re male superiority: "The man should be the one to make all the de- ^ 
cisions about choosing his job." Cohen and Hodges found that LL^persons are 

more likely than higher strata to agree that men should make the really impor- ' 
tant decisions in the family. 

Statistical Evaluation of Data " ■ | 

It was first necessary to determine the percentage of poor and non-poor 
families demonstrating each poverty trait indicator.^ Incidence of poverty trait 
indicators among poor families could not be compared across ethnic/residence 
types because of the variation in sampling methods described earlier. The , anal- 
ysis reported here therefore compares poor and non-poor with in respondent groups. 
In each of the six res^pondent groups, the percentage of poor and non-poor fami- 
liesN characterized by each poverty trait indicator was compared to see if these 
percentages differed significantly. In each case a one-tailed normal approxima- 
tion jtest was used since a higher percentage of poor than non-poor was expected 
to be characterized by each indicator (except high family cohesiveness , which was 
expected to charac tcri^.e fewer poor than non-pbor families). 

Poverty traits and specific indicators for which significant differences 
were found are shown in Table 3. 
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FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 

Indicators of twenty-nine poverty traits identified by Osc^r Lewis, were in- 
vestigated in this ^tudy. For twenty-four traits, a significant difference (in 
the .predicted direction) was found betwedn poor and non-poor families in at 
least one^e^.pondent group. 

A considerably more varied and extensive set of poverty traits identified 
by Lewis has been investigated in this study than was Investigated In the Irelan 
et al.(1969) study. (The latter compared the i^ncidence of eight value-orienta- 
tions among Anglo-American poor, Negro-American poor, and Spanish-speaking-Amer- 
ican poor.) Because not quite half^of the traits identified by Lewis ha^fe beqn 
examined here, however, the present data are not sufficiently inclusive to per- 
mlt a judgment concerning the general empirjical validity of Lewis' portrait, of 
the so-called culture of poverty i ^ . " 

It is -also impossib'le to say 'that the jpresent data provide a test of Lewis' 
cross-cultural hypothesis, i.e. the assumption that "very poor people from groups 
characterized by different major I cultures are markedly similar to each other in 
' certain attitudes, values, and i/atterns of behavior" (Irelan et al,. ,1969:^06) . 
The present data do permit inferences about the generalizability of the traits 
examined. However, sampling inconsistencies' preclude a direct test of the/ hy- 
pothesis. It should also be noted ^that testing this hypothesis is difficult 
even with adequate samples because no guidelines are given by Lewis for deter- 
^^fiB mining the specific level of a trait that differentiates poor f rom^non-poor , 
^ ' ' For example, to what extent and in what ways is "belief in male superiority" 

different among poor and non-poor? ^ 

Having emphasized what cannot be said on the basis of the present data, 
/-^ what do the findings permit in the way of Conclusions? It was argued at* the^ 
outset that "life-waysj' assumed to be distinctive among the poor have not been 
adequately researched. The findings of this study suggest that the following 
alleged poverty characteristics are not distinctive characteristics of the poor 
(i.e. the poor and non-poor did not differ significantly on these characteris- 
tics): working women; lack of labor union meml^ership-; lack of participation in*^ 
Social Security; borrowing from finance companies; lack of participation in church, 
church-related groups, community groups, and lodf^es; absence of childhood as a 
specially prolonged and protected stage in the li^e cycle; authoritarian oricn- 
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'tatlon wjth respect to early ^weaning, frequefit spanking, and importance of res- 
pect for parents; and belief in male superiority as reflected in assertion that 
'•tt^ is niore important for^ a boy to get an education beyond high school- than for 
a girl. V ^^J^^^ \. 

It 'is possible that significant differences on the above characteristics 
might have been found if poor families had been compared with a more represen- 
tative sample of non-poor, i,e. families less exposed to influences associated 
with residence in disadvantaged environments. The' fact that the poor and non- 
poor studied shared these influences, however, make the significant differences 
which were fo^nd even more .impressive. Despite whatever ''contextual" effect 
there ma^ have been on the economically non-poor who resided in deprived envir- 
onments, ^tending to produce similarities between, poor and non-poor, the differ- ^ 
ence in income adequacy between Ithe two was found to be related to significant 
differences on a number of charabteristics . This woul.d seem to support the 
view that increasing the economic^ resources available to the poor will result 
in a significant change in the lilfe-style of such persons!. 

>For each ethnic/residence respondent group, Table A summarizes the number 
of traits for which significant differenced were^found between poor and non-poor. 
It is immediately evident that significant differences between .poor and non-poor 
in the two Spanish-speaking groups existed on considerably fewer traits than in 
the case of black or, white res^ponWnt groups. Irelan et^ al,. (1969) , similarly, 
found little differe.ice between the recipients and non-re9ipients of public as- 
.sistance among their Spanish-speaking sample, while consistent differences were 
found between the^e two sub-sets of their black and v;hite; samples. It should 
be remembered that Lewis based his list of poverty^traitsj on his research in 
Mexico and Puerto Rico. The findinfes of the present , stucjy support Irelan elal^v^s 
(1969:412) suggestion that "the culture of poverty concept, largely developed 
through experience with persons of Latin Amer^icah origin, may have limited 
utility..." 

Significant differences between poor and non-poor were found on fifteen 
traits among both the metropolitan^lacks and the nonmetropol'itan whites studied. 
Significant differences between poor and nonrpoor were found on a smaller number 
of traits (eleven) among both the nonmetropol^ tan blacko and the metropoTiran 
whites studied. Thus, one can speculate that ■ for tne black population, the 
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metropollt^an setting is nssocinted with more distinctive li£e-ways among the 
poor. For the white population, on the othor hand, the nonmutropolitan setting 
may be associated with more distinctive life-ways among the, poor. This is an 
intriguing hypothesis for further study. , ^ ^ . 

.X)s^^r Lewis' ^Ist of poverty traits is difficult to empirically examine, 
for several reasons, and hence it is also difficult to td'st his notion .^f the-^ 
cross-cultural nature of these traits. The data reported here hopefully fur- 
nish some insights from which future research in this area can benefit. 

=1 . - ' 
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FOOTNOTES . 

!♦ One notable exception is a paper by Irelan CiL ai# (1969) . ' ' • 

2. The female's role as "homemaker'' did not preclude her holding a job outside 
the home. The term "homemaker*' is used to identify the person "responsible 
for running the household/' . • * , 

, 3. This threshold took into account 1) the number and ages of persons in the 
household; 2) the proportion of the past year that each person resided in 
the household^ 3^ the^ consumer price index for the particulai: region of the " 
country' ar^d metropolitan/nonmetropolitan place of ilesid|^4ce; 4) farm vs, non- 
farm residence. , ' , 

4. A number q£ writers hSve questioned the appropriateness' of the "breaking 
points" currently used to define poverty status.; see Bell (1970) , Kershaw 
(1970), Levine (1970)*, and Madden (1971). 

5# See Leeds (1971:7,66-268) for a discussion of interpretative problems sur- 
rounding these two traitsv ^ * 
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TAB.LE- 1 : 
Overview of Respondent groups 





i 


Black 




Spanish-speaking 


Ipcgme 
inaex 


Metro'. 


Nori-metro . 


Metro. 


Non-metro . 


Metro . 


Non-metro. 


Below 100 
(N) 


53 


■ 57 


135 


97 


17 


llh 


150 &above 
(N) 


96 


V 

93 


7\ 


94 


24 


11 
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TABLE 2: 

Poverty Traits and Re latcfd Indicators 



Povcx'ty, Traits 

I » - Relationship of subculture to 
larger society 

Unemployment 



Indicators 



Husband currently not employed 



y^^^^Wo.rking v/omen*" 



llomumakei, i£ uiupIu^uU/ woiKud lub^ than 
26 weeks during past year 

HomemaKer currently employed oucslde home 



scellany ot unskilled occupations 



It employed, husband and nomemaker no id un- 
skilled jobs 



Lack of property ownership 



Family does not o\*m home 



Uo not belong lo labor unions 



N6 uiii6n du^s ' paid uurin j^ past y^^i' 



Do not participate In Social Security No income trom Social iiecurity benetlts 



feorrcving trom local moncy Icr.clGrs . ♦ , 



I'ayincnts made on Im an c e c o u*ip a n y i o n n 



Absence of lood reserves in the home 



Sometimes or otlcn "do not nave enough rood 
to last until there is money to buy more" 



Absence ot -saviiigs 



Chronic shortage o£ cash 



Sometnnes or ol.ten "not able to save co nave 

something to fall back on" . 

Often "cannot afford to buy new .shpes or 
clothes" 



Constant struggle for survival 



Family income perceived as "not at all adequate 



Low level ofc education 



Homemaker and, husband compieted^ less than 
years of school ^ ^■ 



II. Nature of local slum community 
Poor housing conditions 



Crowding 



Home lacks both hot and cold piped water; 
home lacks flush toilet; home lacks tub or 
shower \ 

IS m\ home 



Fewer rooms than r^^son^s i^ home 



Minimum of organization beyond level 
of nuclear and extended family 



Lack of voluntary associations: neither husbanc' 



noi ^ife attend churc/i, church-connected 
groups ;PTA and contmunity groups; lodge, VFW, 
etc.; recreation groups 

Lack of neighboring homemakcr (low score on 
index measuring frequency of shopping, ex- 
changing favors, an;^ chatting with neighbors) 

No interaction with /friends from work or with 
other friends, by nomemaker and husband 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Povertv Traits 



Indicators 



III* Nature of Fnml ly 

Trend toward female- or mother- 
centered families 



Homemaker is head of family 



Predominance of nuclear family 



Family consists of husband, uife, children 



Family solidarity: an ideal rarely 
achieved 



High score on index of family cohesiveness , 
indicating that family often goes places 
together and works around the home to- 
gether (poor expected to have lower 
percentage of high scores) 



Absence of chlicJhuocl as a specially pro- 
longed and protected stage in the life 
cycle 



Agreement LUat "it the lamiiy nceos more 
money it is all right for a child to quit 
school and help out for a while" 



Strong predisposition to authoritarianism 



btrong^greement that: " 
1) "Respect for parents is the most importan 

thing kids should learnV 
?.)"MoSvt kids; should be toilet trained by 
15 months of age" 
.3)"Most kids should be spanked more often" 

4) "A child should be taken away from the 

breast or bottle as soon as possible" 

5) "The main goal of a parent is to see -that 

thekids stay out of trouble" 



IV* Attitudes, Values, and Character of the 
Individual 

Strong feeling of alienation 



teeiing that existing institutions do not 
serve their inter es.,s and needs 



Strong Leellng ol helplessness 



"Sense ot resignation and lataiism 



Strong teciing oi dependence 



"eeiing ot pov;eriessness 



Strong agi.ee4nent that "too many people on 
the job are just out for themselves and 
don*t really care for anyone else" ^ 

Agreement that "wuen a chiip has prooiems 
there is no use getting in touch with the 
school because they aren' t^ r.eally interest- 
ed" ' ... 



Strong agreement that "it mak.es no ciitier- 
ence which job you .cake because you are,, 
likely to get laid off anyway" 



Agreement that: 

1) "Some people just cannot finish high 

school so why try" 

2) "Fev; people regally look forvjard to their 

work"^ 



Strong agreement hiat "Ln getting a job it 
is not wh'-^L you know but who you know" 



"T^^MTL-mcnf 'Lhat "the mosL important mmg 

about getting a job is being at the righC 
' place at the right time" 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Poverty Troic 
Belief in male superiority 



■A- 



Indicators 



Agreement that: 

1) "lt is more important for a boy to get 

an education beyond high school than 
for a girl" 

2) "It is all right for women to hold jobs 

which are usually men's jobs" 

3) "The man should be the one to make all 

the decisions about choosing his job" - 



Martyr complex among v;omen 



Strong agreement that "kids should be nicer 
than they are to their mothers since their 
mothers suffer so much for them" 



\ 
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TABLE 3: 

.Poverty Traits on which Poor and Non-poor DiCfereii Significantly 



Poverty Traits 
Unemployment 


1 


mm- 




^^iacfc* 




Metro. 
Span. -sp J 


Nonmot , 
bpan. -sp. 


. ' ... 




• 


ki: 


-k^ 


..... . ^ . 





Underemployment 








•k 


k 1 







Unskilled occupat^lons 
Lackj^of proper ty" c^wn- 






. .. , ^ ' • 








Absence of food reV 
. serves m nome \ 


I 

1 






'k'k 






...... ^..^..^.^^^ 


Absence of savings \ 


; 










k 


1 . 1.".. 


Chronic shortage of 
c as ii 




'fn*: 


ic-k 










Constant, struggle f 
survival 


or 




"k 


ifk 








Lov7 level of education 










■ 


« 








*(W) V 




**(.w) 






Poor housing conditions 




** 






\ 




Crowding 












■ -V- 




Minimum of organization: 














Voluatary . nssoc iatipns 
(recreational only; 














Neighboring 




. 




•k 




I 




Friends from work 








k 


^ -k^ 


/ 


-k 


Other friends 












" ' *ls 




Trend toward female 
or mocher-centerea 
famiiios 




** 




-k-k 








PredpmlQance of nucle- 
ar fapiily 














Family solidarity: 
rarely nchieveo-' 


idenl 










'kk 




Authoritarianism: 
















Early toilot training 




-k-k , 










Opal of.pnrent is 
IroBbie out of 


to 




-k-k 










Alienation 






\ 


"k 




■ ' ' • ' 




Institutions don't 
needs 


serve 




\ 

■k ' 

\ 






■ 




Helplessness 




•k 


■ ■ \ 










Resignation, fatalism: 














can't finish school 


•k 












. . • look forward to 


v/ork 














Dependence 
















Power lessness 
















Male superiority 
















.<.p.K, forewomen 
nola men's jobs 


to 




•k-k 


\ 








.man. should make ^11 
gepisionc nbonc his 

K'nVf;-..^ complex among 
women ^ 


1 


irk 









* denotes significance at .05 
**denotes significance at .01 



X9 



(H) =Husband 
rw) «Wifc 



/ 



TABLE 4: 

Number of Poverty Traits on which Poor and Non-pqor 
Differed Significantly, by Respondent Group 

> <^ 

Number of Traits on V7hich 
Respondent Group Significant Differences Found 



Nonmetropolitan white ' . 15 

Metropolitan black 15 

Nonmetropolitan black 11 

MetropoliC^an white 11 

Nonmetropolitan Spanish-speaking 5 

Metropolitan Spanish -speaking '3 




